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loss of her sight; and he could not stay away from them
any longer, to pursue what he thought to be his own selfish
aims. And so, in February 1850, he broke off his work
in the middle of it, and returned to London. The rest
of the year he spent in writing the first volume of Stones
of Venice and in preparing the illustrations, and the
Examples of tJie Architecture of Venice; a portfolio of large
lithographs and engravings in mezzotint and line, to
accompany the work.

The illustrations to the new book were a great advance
upon the rough soft-ground etchings of the Seven Lamps*
He secured the services of some of the finest engravers
who ever handled the tools of their art. The English
school of engravers was then in its last and most
accomplished period. Photography had not yet begun to
supersede it; and the demand for delicate work in book-
illustration had encouraged minuteness and precision of
handling to the last degree. In this excessive refinement
there were the symptoms of decline; but it was most
fortunate for Mr. Ruskin that -his drawings could be
interpreted by such men as Armytage and Cousen, Cuff
and Le Keux, Boys and Lupton, and not without advan-
tage to them that their masterpieces should be preserved
in his works, and praised as they deserved in his prefaces.
Sometimes, as it often happens when engravers work for
an artist who sets the standard high, they found Mr.
Ruskin a hard taskmaster. The mere fact of their skill
in translating a sketch from a notebook into a gem-like
vignette, encouraged him to ask for more; so that some
of the subjects which became the most elaborate were at
first comparatively rough drawings, and were gradually
worked up from successive retouchings of the proofs, by
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